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The basket woman insisted she was right. There she 
•was ordered to leave it, aud there she would leave it, and 
no where else. 

" Oh ! very well, very -well," was his reply, " you'll soon 
be walking back for it I can tell you. Ton my word, 
a fine basket for a beggar and not able to pay her rent." 
In he ran to his wife. " " Be dad," said he, " this is not a 
bad thing neither. There is a basket of beef and mutton 
gone into Mrs. Collins fit for an alderman's table. No 
matter, -she owes me three weeks rent to-day, and as 
there is nothing in her room of that value, I think apiece 
of that beef will just match me. However Til wait till 
evening that I may be certain whether it be her's or not, 
though I'm pretty sure the right owner w^l be sending 
for it soon/' 

la the mean time the basket woman drove in the door 
of the gloomy room. "Is it here where Mrs. Collins 
lives ? n 

" Yes. What's your mil, my good woman," was the 
answer. 

Without further questions the basket woman turned her 
back to an old deal table to disengage her neck from the 
leather strap of her basket, and began to unload it. 

"What means all this V" said Mrs. Collins in amaze- 
ment. 

"• Why ma am, have I done any harm to the table ?" was 
the reply. "Troath, there's no one could think so plenti- 
ful a gintleman would have such a bad furnished kitchen. 
God bless him, at any rate ; sure its myself oughtn't to 
make remarks ; for I may go home for the day and get a 
glass too out of the half-crown he gave me." 

By the time she had run over this soliloquy her basket 
was emptied. 

" My good woman,'* said Mrs. Collins, " 1 hope you 
counted the sundry joints; I know you'll soon be back 
for them." 

" Faix, ma'am, I never was mistaken yet any place that 
I was sent to. Good day, an' God bless you. 

What to think of this day's events puzzled poor Ellen. 
" Ah ! mother," cried her little daughter, " maybe it 
was that good gintleman that gave me the four- shillings 
this morning that sent it. Shall I cut a bit of it and 
broil it, mother. It's so long since I tasted a bit of meat 
that Tin longing for a morsel of it." 

"Don't attempt the like," replied Ellen, "till we see far- 
ther. My gracious I who could have sent it ?" 

While she was thus speaking to her daughter, the tramp 
of four coal porters were heard entering the court, each 
bearing a bag of coal on his back. 

" Is it here Mrs. Collins lives ?" was their shout. 
Out 'ran the landlord. " I believe your'e all mad to- 
daJV' said he, in a surly tone, "you'll find her in thfc 
baokparlour." 

; " Ye might answer a body civil, whoever ye are," re- 
plied the porters. 

" Here's the coals, Mrs. Collins, where shall we throw 
them." 
" What coals ? I ordered no coals," said poor Ellen. 
" Oh ! but we're ordered to leave them here." 
" By whom ?" questioned Mrs. Collins, with hasty 
speech. 

" Begad, ma'am, we can't say, but the masther of the 
vessel bid us leave them here, and not take them back for 
any one." 

" Good gracious," said Ellen, " what can all this mean," 
as she heard another shout in the court, 
"Is it here Mrs. Collins lives?" 
" Yes, I am Mrs. Collins," was her reply ; when an 
other porter entered with hams, butter, bacon, and every 
other thing that a huxter's shop could produce. Those 
were laid on the door. While this basket was unloading 
again the shout of another porter was heard, 
" Is it here Mrs. Collins lives ?" 
This porter brought tea, sugar, wine whiskey, with 
numerous et ceteras ; nor did he leave the room till the 
baker and chandler shouted, "is it here Mrs. Collins 
lives ?" 

The landlord stood directing, yet almost distracted to 
know what it all could mean ; even the windows of the 
court were crowded with gapers* As to poor Ellen she 



sat motionless looking it at all. She left her door wide 
open. 

"If any one comes to claim them," said she to her 
daughter, " they cannot say that I had them concealed. 

" I hope no one will come for them," replied the daugh- 
ter ; " sure all that's here would open a shop for us.'* 

While she was thus discoursing another voice was 
heard at the threshhold— " Is it here Mrs. Collins 
lives ?" " Oh ! Edward ! Edward !'' she exclaimed, spring- 
ing to the door — 'twas Edward Collins himself. 

T. E. 



THE PHYSICIAN'S LAST VISIT. 

I raised the muffled rapper and knocked gently at the 
hall-door, which was soon opened by a young female, who, 
in answer to my enquiries, informed me that Mrs. Somer- 
ville had not left her daughter's apartment since my last 
visit. I then passed quickly across the hall, and having 
ascended the stair case, which I had so often trod iu 
hopeless anxiety, reached the door of the poor invalid's 
chamber. Here I hesitated awhile; a solemn stillness in- 
terrupted at intervals by a short convulsive sob, pervaded 
all. After a few moments oi' gloomy reflection on the 
scene which I was about to witness, I entered softly, and 
having advanced to the foot of the bed, cautiously drew 
aside the curtain which obscured the fading brilliancy of 
those eyes that were fast closing in eternity. Never, never 
can I forget the picture of intense anguish which was 
then placed before me; as the distracted mother firmly 
grasped the cold and clammy hand of her dying child; 
who, in return gazed on her afflicted parent with that se- 
renity and calmness of countenance, which so forcibly 
characterizes the dying Christian. Alas! what a contrast 
thought I, was then before me. The one deeply lament- 
ing the premature departure of an earthly comfort, and 
the other looking forward with a mixture of joy and meek- 
ness, to the blisses of an everlasting world. 

Soon was this mournful scene interrupted by my ap- 
pearance; as Mrs. Somerville, on seeing me, rose from 
the bed-side and advanced' to wards mc. 

" I fear, Doctor," said she, "in a low stifled tone of 
voice, " all is over with my poor child ?' 

" Yes, ma'am," I replied, " the termination of her pro- 
tracted sufferings is fast approaching. 5 ' 

"Well, then," said she, "with an apparent degree of 
firmness, " God's will be done." 

Wishing to terminate this painful interview, I turned to 
my poor patient, ^vho appeared to have been perfectly 
sensible of what had passed. She gazed uninterruptedly 
on her despairing parent The big drop of compassion 
stood on her pallid cheek — she attempted to speak but 
grief choked articulation. After a short pause I raised 
her meagre hand, which had been engaged picking the 
blanket and other portions of the bed clothes. I felt for 
the pulse — it was scarcely perceptible ; having dwindled 
away into a wiry, intermittent thrill. A cold, clammy 
perspiration bedewed her emaciated frame— <-(a frequent 
forerunner of death. " Well, Miss Somerville," said I, 
"how do you feel to-day ?" 

" Rather easy, Doctor," she answered, in a faint tremu- 
lous tone, " I feel no pain whatever, but, there is a great 
weight on my chest, and a chill which I never felt before. 
It is, I think," she continued after a short pause, as if to 
take breath, " the hand of death." 

Here she was suddenly interrupted by an agonizing 
burst of grief from her distracted mother, who, at the same 
time fell on her eyes, and raising her hands firmly clasped, to 
heaven, "oh God! oh God!" she exclaimed, "save, 
save my child, and do not leave me comfortless in my old 
age/ 5 

She now sunk against the bed and sobbed heavily. I 
tried to comfort her, but to no purpose, as she appeared 
quite unconscious of any thing I said. On turning my at- 
tention to the poor invalid, 1 observed remarkable anxiety 
and suffering pourtrayed in her sinking features. Her 
glazed eyes remained rivetted on the dearest object of her 
affections; and every sob appeared to sink as a dagger 
to her now fluttering heart. A death-like pause ensued 
for a few moments, when the distracted parent was roused 
by the endearing call of a mother/' from the lips of he* 
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dying child. She rose quickly, and rushed towards her r Here her voice suddenly failed— her eyes remained 
daughter, who held out her hand as if to cheer her sink- ' steadily fixed — and after a few moments a violent convul- 
ing spirits. sion seized her shattered frame — intense suffering was de- 

" Mother, dearest mother," said she, " do not embitter picted in her distorted features— all became tranquil again 
my last moments with your affliction ; why should you — a placid smile supervened, and the hand of death was 
lament my departure — shall we not meet in a happier— | upon her. Tat alto. (Medicus.) 




SOUTH-EAST VIEW OF ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 



HALLOWE'EN. 

In the olden time, as Walter Scott would say, the even- 
ing of the 3 1st October (this day) was always spent in re- 
velry and mirth, and we really think there was something 
very pleasant in seeing the young people and domestics 
of the family enjoying themselves on such occasions. 

The observance of set days in this way might be com- 
pared to resting places on a tiresome road, which are 
looked forward to with a kind of pleasurable feeling — and 
are calculated to keep up the spirits that would otherwise 
droop beneath the continued drudgery of servitude or 
business. To the young especially, we conceive such inno- 
cent recreations as those which were formerly allowed on 
Easter, Hallowe'en, or Christmas, imparted a degree of 
pleasurable enjoyment of winch it was almost cruel to de- 
prive them. The very anticipation afforded a kind of so- 
lace to the daily task. They were in fact bright spots at 
which the eye of hope gazed with a feeling something si- 
milar to that which is said to be experienced by the tra- 
veller in the dreary deserts of the East, on beholding at a 
distance the verdant summit of some far distant hill. 

By some the superstitious observances of Hallowe'en 
have been traced to a heathen origin, and are therefore 
conceived to be improper. There were, no doubt, for- 
merly many charm* and incantations practised which were 
highly censurable; such as those performed in the name 
of the devil, &c. ; but as we imagine nothing of that kind 
is now attempted, the tricks practised being merely a spe- 
cies of innocent diversion, we think the individual must 
be fastidious indeed who would object to them. 

In Graham s, " British Georgics," the various tricks prac- 
tised on this night are thus described : — 

Then round the fire full many a cottage ring, 
Cheerful convenes to burn the boding nuts ; 
; 'Till wasting into embers grey, sign of long life 
Together spent, they cause sometimes th* event 



Believed to be foretold ; some, when thrown in, 
Exploding, bound away, as if they spurned 
Their proffered partner. Marrion to the wood, 
Thus slighted, hied, from rowantree two-stemmed, 
A sprig to pull ; with quaking heart she passed 
The gloomy firs, the lightning shivered oak, 
The ruined mill, all silent 'neath the moon 
Oft did she pause, and once she would have turned, 
As cross her path the startled howlct flew,* 
Sailing along, but, from an aged thorn, 
The stockdove faintly cooed beside his mate ;-— 
Forward she sped, and with the dear won prize, 
Breathless returned, nor waited long, 'till, lo, 
A sister-spray adorned her true love's breast. 
And now by turns the laughing circle strives, 
Plunging, to catch the floating fruit, that still 
Eludes the attempt; nor is the triple spell 
Of dishes, ranged to cheat the groping hand, 
Forgot, nor aught of all the various sports, 
Which hoar tradition hands from a&e to age. 



GOOD AND CHEAP FILTERING MACHINE. 

Procure a large stone bottle with the bottom knocked 
out, stop up the neck with small stones, over these form 
a layer of small pebbles, then another of gravel, increasing 
every layer in fineness, and putting; on, lastly, a stratum 
of fine sand of the depth of several inches. The sand, 
gravel, &c. should of course be previously well washed, 
until the water runs off clear and tasteless. The common 
filtering stones are soon rendered unserviceable by the 
filling up of the pores ; this apparatus on the contrary is 
a perpetual Filtering Machine, by merely taking out, 
occasionally, the upper stratum of sand, and washing it : 
it will also filter large quantities of water in a short time, 
of which the common filtering stones are wholly incapable. 



